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WI Seldom lay down a book, which has 
commanded cur admiration, without wishing 
to know something more of the Author than is 
to be gathered from his work. This arises, 
frequently, from our desire to know whether 
his character corre-ponds with the sentiments 
he has expressed; whether he adds to his pre- 
cepts the powerful force of example. It is to 
gratify so laudable a curiosity, that the Repub- 
lisher of this work does himself the honour of 


prefixing to it a few sentences by way of pre- 
face, 


Iv 


Ms. PoLzwHELE was born, in 1760, at the pa- 
trimonial estate of the family, Polewhele, in 


the county of Cornwall. He was educated at 
the neighbouring grammar-school of Truro, be- 
came a member of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, took orders, was for ten years Curate 1 
of Kenton, near Exeter, and is now Rector of | 
Mannacan in Cornwall. He was an author at | 
a very early age, and has, for some years past, 
stood high in the ranks of literature, whether 7 
considered as a Divine, an Historian, a Natura- F 
list, or a Poet, in which last character he is surpas- J 
sed by very few. His genius, however, bright 2 
as it is, merits not the applause which is due to 
his zeal and his orthodoxy. In times like the 
present, these are the qualities that render a | 
man valuable to his country, and in these Mr. | 
Polewhele yields to no one: to inculcate loyalty 9 
and religion is the great object of all his I 
productions, 4 


4 


The little Poem, which is here submitted to 
the public, owed its origin, it seems, to a 
passage in the pursuits of Literature. The au- 
thor of that celebrated Satire, took occasion 
to make some very severe, though very just, 
nimadversions on those literary ladies, in Great 
Britain, who had thrown aside that modesty, 
which is the best characteristic and the most 
brilliant ornament of their sex, and who, with 
unblushing front, had adopted the sentiments 
and the manners of the impivus amazons of 
republican France; whence they were, by the 


4 Author of the Pursuits, denominated, “ The Un- 
ser d Females.“ 


Mr. Polewhele improves upon the hint, and, 
with a voice at once awful and harmonious, en- 
deavorsto charm them back to the paths from 
' which they have strayed. He calls to each 
and to all of them, points out their devia- 
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| 
| 
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tions, warns them of the certain and fatal con- 
Sequences, of which he exhibits a fearful exam- 
ple in Mary Wollstonecraft, from the contem- 
plation of whose disgraceful life and whose me- 
lancholy end he leads them to the chearing soci- 
ety of another group of Females, who are suf- 
ficiently characterised by placing at their head 
the incomparable Miss Hannah More. 


To the several parts of the Poem are subjoin- 
ed Notes, explanatory and critical ; and, it 
were sincerely to be wished, that fathers and 
mothers would take a caution from theze notes, 
rezpecting the female productions, which they 
introduce into their families; for the approaches 
of vice are never so dangerous as when it is 
introduced by the pen of a sprightly and profli- | 


gate woman. 


THE 


UNSEX'D FEMALES. 


— — 


T uov who with all the poet's * genuine rage, 
Thy © fiae eye rolling“ oer this awefut age,” 


In my opinion, the Authar of “the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture“ has discovered, in his animated Satire, a true poet ical 
genius. And (as a writer, who had very little preteusions to 
that character himself, observes) * a true poet is a public 
good.” The satire in question, seen s to have produced ef- 
fects resembling those which distinguished the poetry of 
Greece and Rome. For I can asseit, on the best authori- 
ties, chat many in this country, Whose politics and even 
religion have been long wavering, are now fixed in theig 
principles by 4 the Pursuits of Literature.“ | 


——— — — — —— —̃ We 23 
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| Where polish'd life unfolds its various views, 
Hast mark'd the magic influence of the muse; * 


Sever'd, with nice precision, from her beam + 


Ot genial power, her false or feeble gleam; 


* By the muse, I mean literature in general. 


PF I agree with the Author of *' the Pursuits,“ both 
| in his praises-and his censures of the writers of this country, 
with a few exceptions only. To his eulogia, indeed, I 
heartily assent: but I think, his animadversions on Dar- 
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win and Hayley in particular, are unmerited. In compos- 

ing his Botanic Garden, Dr. Darwin was aware, that though 
imagination re fuse to enlist under the banner of science, yet 
science may sometimes be brought forward, not unhappily, 
under the conduct of imagination : and of the latter, if I am 

any waya judge, we are presented with a complete specimen | 
in that admirable poem. With respect to the structure of 


ow) — ——ñ— “ KKK — __— .* 4s, 4 
: K * \ , 


the poem, we have been told, that it wants connexion— 6 
: that there is a reciprocal repulsion between the scientific 
and imaginative particles, and 80 little affinity even between 1 


the latter, that they cannot possibly cohere. But on this ta- 


— 


8 


Expos'd the Sciolist's vain-glorious claim, 


And boldly thwarted Innovation's aim, 


_ oo 


pic let us hear the Author himself; who invites us to coatem- 
plate, in his poem, © a great variety of little pictures con- 
nected ** only by a slight festoon of ribbons.” And they are 
pictures glowing in the richest colors the most beautiful, in 
short, that were ever delineated by the poetic pencil. I de- 
fy any one of Dr. Darwin's ceasurers, to point out a single 
picture, which is not finished with touches the most exqui- 
site“ with all the magic charms ef light and shade.“ 1 
had intended to examine the style, the versification, the 
poetry; but rather let me desire my reader to opea either of 
the volumes, at a venture, and take the first description that 
presents itself: and he will find painting sublime as Fuse- 
li's, or beautiful as Emma Crewe's. It is easy to run over 
the changes of „ artificial glitter“ glaring varnish“ 
4 deliciousness that cloys.“ Thus was Gibbon treated: 
„Gibbon, forsooth, was required to bring down the 
% haughtiness of his style to a level with that of vulgar pro- 
„gers.“ And Darwin must lower his eagle wing, to silence 


the clamour of the poetic sparrow-haw ks, that, whilst they 


Az 
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Where witlings wildly think, or madly dare, 


With Honor, Virtue, Truth, announcing war; 


2rraign his flights, are pining at their own imbecillity.— 
Of the other poet, Mr. Hayley, whose merit has been much 
depreciated by the Author of © the Pursuits,” I have al- 
ways entertained the highest opinion. In graceful negli- 
gence, and in harmony of num bers, he surely stands unri- 
valled. He has all that lucid imagery, and that chaste ele- 
gance which characterise the poet of Eloisa: and his image- 
ry is his own. Pope's was borrowed. In copiousness of 
expression, he is vastly superior to Pope. But from his 
command of language, he is sometimes tempted to riot in 
red undances, or to expand a sentiment where he ought to 
compress it. I need not enumerate his various pioducti- 
ons, both in verse and prose: all which will probably 
descend to posterity, with honour to his name. But his 
% Triumphs of Temper” is a poem, in which the inventi- 
on of Spenser 1s blended with the perspicuity and melody 


of Pope.---I might mention other names which the Author 


of the Pursuits“ seems to have sligbted—but I shall hint 
only, that he has entirely omitted several names of literary 


* 
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Survey with me, what ne'er our fathers saw, 


A female band despising NATURE's law,“ 
As © proud defiance + ” flashes from their arms, 


And vengeance smothers all their softer charms, 


= 
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respectability--- particularly ia the west of England. What 
does he think of Whitaker? Doubtless, a gentleman of 
such high eminence as the histo ian of Mauchester, the met 
morialist of Mary Queen of Scots, &c. &c. must have his 


hare in affecting public order, regulated government and 
% polished society.“ 


* Nature is the grand basis of all laws human and di- 
vine: and the woman, who has no regard to nature, either 
in the decoration of her person, or the culture of her 
mind, will soon “ walk after the flesh, ia the lust of un- 
cleanness, and despise government.“ 
1A troop came next, who crowns and armour” wore, 

© And proud defiance in their looks they bore.” Pope 


The Amazonian band—the female Quixores of the new 


Philosophy, are, here, too justly characterised. Nor could 


| 
i 
i 
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1 $hudder at the new unpictur'd scene, 


Where unsex'd woman vaunts the imperious mien; 


Where girls, affecting to dismiss the heart, 


Invoke the Proteus of petrific- art; 


With equal ease, in body or in mind, 


To Gallic freaks or Gallic faith resign'd, 
The crane-like neck, as Fashion bids, lay bare, 


Or frizzle, bold in front, their borrow'd hair; 


— — 


they read, I suspect, some passages in the sixth satire of 
Juvenal without an uneasy sensation: 


Quam præstare potest mulier galeata pudorem ? 


I have seen in MS. Mr. Gifford's masterly translation of 
this satire. Our expectations, I hope, will soon be grati- 


died by his entire version of Juvenal. 


9 
Scarce by a gossamery film carest, 
Sport, “ in full view, the meretricious breast; + 
Loose the chaste cincture, where the graces shone, 


And languish'd all the Loves, the ambrosial zone; 


<a. 


* To «© sport a face,” is a cant phrase in one of our 
Universities, by which is meant an impudent obtrusion of 
a man's person in company. It is not inapplicable, per- 
haps, to the open bosom—a fashion which we have never 
invited or sanctioned. 


+ The fashions of France, which have been always imi- 
tated by the English, were, heretofore, unexceptionable in 2 


of moral point of view; since, however ridiculous or absurd, 
they were innocent. But they have now their source among 
prost itutes among women of the most abandoned cha- 
racter. See Madam Tallien come into the theatre, and 
other beautiful women, lay ing aside all modesty, and 
of present ing themselves to public view, with bared limbs, 
tj * a la sauvage, as the alluring objects of desire.“ 


Robison's Proofs of a Conspiracy, &c. Edit. 2, p. 282. 
At 


I'S 


As lordly domes inspire dramatic rage, 
Court prurient Fancy to the private stage; 


With bliss botanic * as their bosoms heave, 


Still pluck forbidden fruit, wich mother Eve, 


For puberty in sighing florets pant, 
Or point the prostitution of a plant; 


, 


* 


1 

Botany has lately become a fashionable amusement 
with the ladies. But how the study of the sexual system 
of plants can accord with female modesty, I am not able 
to comprehend. See note from Darwin's Botanic Gardea, 
at p. 
I had, at first, written; 

More eager for illicit knowledge, pant, 

With lustful boys anatomize a plant; 

The viitues of its dust prolific speak, 

Or point its pistill with unblushing cheek, 


I have, scveral times, scen boys and girls botanizing to- 
gether. 


le 


11 
Dissect ® its organ of unhallow'd lust, 


And fondly gaze the titillating f dust ;F 


* 


Miss Wollstonecraft does not blush to say, in an in- 
troduction to a book designed for the use of young ladies, 
that, © in order to lay the axe at the root of corruption, 
« it would be proper to familiarize the sexes to an unre- 
& gerved discussion of those topics, which are generally 
« ayoided in conversation from a principle of false deli- 
« cacy; and that it would be right to speak of the organs 
« of generation as freely as we mention our eyes or our 
4% hands.” To such language our botanizing girls are 
doubtless familiarized : and, they are in a fair way of be- 
coming worthy disciples of Miss W. If they do not take 
heed to their ways, they will soon exchange the blush of 
modesty for the bronze of impudence. 


1 * Each pungent grain of titillating agua.” FP Ope. 


1 The prolific dust“ —of the botanist. 


Ag 
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With liberty's sublimer views expand, “ 


And oer the wreck of kingdoms+ steraly stand; 


— 


* Non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte mansere come: sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, &c. 
; Except the non color unus, Virgil's Sibyll seems to be an 
exact portrait of a female fashionist, both in dress and phi- 
losophism. f 
+ The female advocates of Democracy in this country, 
though they have had no opportunity of imitating the 
French ladies, in their atrocious acts of cruelty; have yet 
sssumed a stern serenity in the contemplation of those sa- 
vage excesses. To express their abhorrence of royalty, 
© they (the French ladies) threw away the character of their 
se x, and bit the amputated limbs of their murdered coun- 
trymen.— I say this on the authority of a young gentle» 
man who saw it.—I am sorry to add, that the relation, 
accompanied with looks of horror and disgust, only 
provoked a contemptuous smile from an illuminated 
British fair-one,” See Robison—p. 25 1. 


* 


1 


And, frantic, midst the democratic storm, 
Pursue, Philosophy! thy fantom-form x. 
Far other is the female shape and mind, 


By modest luxury heighten'd ard refined; 


' * Philosophism, the false image of philosophy. See 
the pseudo Eneas of the Eneid, 10 b. imitated from the 
Iliad, 13. b. 


3. . Nube cava tenuem sine viribus umbram . . 
... Dat inaniæ verba, 
Dat sine mente $0num. . . + 


Atrue description of Philosophiom; a phantom which here- 
tofore appeared not in open day, though it now attempts 
the loftiest flights in the face of the sun. I trust, however, 
to English eyes, it is almost lost in the black cloud” to 

Which it owed its biith, | x 


Levis haud ultra latebras jam quærit imago, 
Bed, sublime volens, nubi se immiscuit atra, 
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| Those limbs, that figure, tho? by Fashion “ grac'dy 
By Beauty polish'd, and adorn'd by Taste; 


That soul, whose harmony perennial flows, 
In Music trembles, and in Color glows; 
Which bids sweet Poesy reclaim the praise 


Wich faery light to gild fastidious days, 


— —ñUüñ——ÿ— —k—ÿP⸗1 


From sullen clouds relieve domestic care, 

And melt in smiles the withering frown of war. 

Ah! once the female Muse, to NATURE true, 

The unvalued store from Fancy, FEELING drew; | 

Won, from the grasp of woe, the 3 hours, 
Chcer'd life's dim vale, and strew'd the grave with 


flowers. * 


— OA * 1 


* IT admit that we are quickly reconciled to the fashion TJ 
of the day, and often consider it 2s grace ful, if it offend ot 
not against delicacy. te 


* 


7 

But lo! where, pale amidst the wild,“ she draws - 
'Each precept cold from sceptic Reason's + vase ; 
Pours with rash arm the turbid stream along, 
And in the foaming torrent whelms the throng. f 

Alas! her pride sophistic flings a gloom, 
To chase, sweet innocence! thy vernal bloom, 
Of each light joy to amp the genial glow, 
And with new terrors clothe the 3 of woe, 


__ th. 
* 


* « A wild, where flowers and weeds promiscuous shoot; 

« A garden tempting with forbidden fruit.“ Pope. 

+ A troubled stream only, can proceed from the vase of 
scepticism; if it be not * the broken cistern that will hold 


no water.“ 


8 Raging waves, foaming out their own shame”'—St. 
Jude. Such were those infamous publications of Paine and 
others, which, like the torrents of December, threatened 
ts sweep all before them to overwhelm the multitude, 
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Those limbs, that figure, tho? by Fashion ® gnc'd, 
By Beauty polish'd, and adorn'd by Taste; 

That soul, whose harmony perennial flows, 

In Music trembles, and in Color glows ; 

Which bids sweet Poesy reclaim the praise 
Wich faery light to gild fastidious days, 

From sullen clouds relieve domestic care, I 
And melt in smiles the witherihg frown of war, N 
Ah! once the female Muse, to NATURE true, 
The unvalued store from Fancy, FEELING drew; 
Won, from the grasp of woe, the roseate hours, 


* 


Cheer'd life's dim vale, and strew'd the grave witk 


$C 


flowers. 


1 . 
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* I admit that we are quickly reconciled to the fashion 
of the day, and often consider it as graceful, if it offend 


not against delicacy. 


* 
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But lo! where, pale amidst the wild,“ she draws + 


Zach precept cold from sceptic Reason's + vase ; 

Pours with rash arm the turbid Stream along, 

And in the foaming torrent whelms the throng, f 
Alas! her pride sophistic flings a gloom, 

To chase, sweet innocence! thy vernal bloom, 

Of each light joy to amp the genial glow, 

And with new terrors clothe the groupe of woe, 
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* « A wild, where flowers and weeds promiscuous shoot; 
« A garden tempting with forbidden fruit.” Pope. 


* 


+ A troubled stream only, can proceed from the vase of 
scepticism; if it be not * the broken cistern that will hold 


no water.“ 


> Ba. Raging waves, foaming out their own shame”'—St. 
Jude. Such were those infamous publications of Paine and 
others, which, like the torrents of December, threatened 
ts sweep all before them to overwhelm the multitude, 


x6 
Quench the pure Caystar* in oblivion deep, 
And, Death! restore thy © long, unbroken sleep. ” + 
| See Wollstonecraft, whom no decorum checks, 
Arise, the intrepid champion of her sex; 
O'er humbled man assert the Sovereign claim, 


And slight the timid blush# of virgin fame, 


11 IIENS 


2 
. * 
— * — 


1 

* Alluding to that beautiful passage: Ere the day 
dawn, or the daystar arise in our hearts.“ £ 
8 e We, the great, the valient and the Wise, $ 
« When once the seal of death hath clos'd our eyes, : 

« Shut in the hollow tomb obscure and deep, 
< Slumber, to wake no more, one long unbroken sleep.“ 
Moschus. 
< 


+ That Miss Wollstonecraft was a worn enemy to blushes, 
T need not remark. But many of my readers, perhaps, 
weill be astonished to hear, that at several of our board ing * 
schools for young ledies, a blush incurs a penelty. 


27 


* Go, go (she cries) ye tribes of melting maids, 
8 Go, screen your softness i e shades; 
% With plaintive Whispers woo the unconscious grove, 
« And feebly perish, as despis'd ye love. 

„ What tho? the fine Romances of Rousseau 

% Bid the frame flutter, and the bosom glow; 

« Tho? the rapt Bard, your empire fond to own, 
* Fall prostrate and adore your living throne, 
„The living throne his hands presum'd to rear, 
* Its seat à simper, and its base a tear; “ 

* Soon shall the sex disdain the illusive sway, 


„And wield the sceptre in your blaze of day; 


* 


— 


„ 
—— 


* According to Rousseau, the empire of women is the 
empire of softness—of address: their commands, are 
earesses; their menaces, are tears. 


+ Her visual nerve was purged with euphrasy: she 
could see the illumination fast approaching, unperceaved 
a dt was by common mortals. h 
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Etre long, each little artiſice discard, 


% No more by weakness * winning fond regard; 
Nor eyes, that FORTY from ls blushes, roll, 
« Nor catch the languors of the sick ning soul, 

« Nor the quick flutter, nor the coy reserve, 

« But nobly boast the firm gymnastic nerve.;+ 

Nor more affect with Delicacy's fan 


* To hide the emotion from congenial man; 


'4 * 4 INE TO IIS tit. 
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* Like monarchs, we have been fattered into imbe- 
* celity, by those who wish to take advantage of our 
* weakness;” says Mary Hays (Essays and Letters, p. 92.) 
But, whether flattered or not, women were always weak: 
and female weakness hath accomplished, what the force of 
arms could not effect. Mulieres urbem quam armis viri 
« defendere non possent, precibus lacrymisque defende- 
„ runt---" Liv. 


+ Miss Wollstonecraft seriously laments the neglect of all 
muscular exercises, at our female-Boarding-schooks, 


e- 


79 


To the bold heights where glory beams, aspire, 
% Blend mental energy with Passion's fire, 

« Surpass their rivals in the powers of mind w 
* And vindicate the Rights of womankind.” 


She spoke, and veteran BAR BAU1LD* caught the strain; 


And deem'd her songs of Love, her Lyrics vain ; 


5 
„— 
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* Here, and at the conclusion of the Poem, I have for- 


med a groupe of female Writers; Whose productions have 


been appreciated by the public as works of learning or genius 
--- though not praised with that extravagance of panegyrie, 
which was once a customary tribute to the literary compo- 
sitions of women. In this country, a female author was 
formerly esteemed a Phenomenon in Literature: and she 
was sure of a favourable reception among the critics, in 
consideration of her sex. This species of gallantry,  how- 
ever, conveyed no compliment to her understanding. It 
implied such an inferiority of women in the scale of iutel- 
lect as was justly humiliating: and critical forbearance Was 
mortifying to female vanity. At the present day, indecd, 
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And Roß ixsOox to Gaul her Fancy gave, 


And trac'd the picture of a Deist's grave! 


” 
* * * — _ * 9 8 


our literary women are so numerous, that their judges, wa- 
ving all complimentary civilities, decide upon their merits 


with the same rigid impartiality as it seems right to exer- 


cise towards th2 men. The tiibunal of criticism is no lon- 
ger charmed into complacence by the blushes of modest 


apprehension. It na longer imagines the pleading eye of 
feminine diffidence that speaks a cousciousness of compara- 
tive imbecility, or a fearfulness of having offeaded by in- 
trusion. Experience hath drawn aside the flimsy veil of 
affected timidity, that only served to hide the smile of 
complacency; the glow of self-gr.tulation, Yet, alas! tho 
crimsoning blush of modesty, will be alway s more attract- 
tive, than the sparkle of confident intelligence. 
Mrs. Barbauld #ands the most conspicuous figure in the 
groupe. She is a veteran in Literature. I shall notice her 


poetry, in comparison with Mrs. Carter's : it is, certainly, 


chaste and elegant. Si sic, omnia dixisset! I was sorry to 


find Mis. B. (among the gods, Miss Aikin!) classed with 
zuch females as a Wollstonecraft or a Jebb. The most 
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And charming SM1TH T resign'd her power to please, 
Poetic feeling and poetic ease; . 


. 
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. sensible women (says Mr. Dyer) are mere uniformly on 


« the side of Liberty, than the other 8ex—witness a Macu- 
% lay, a Wollstonecraft, a Barbauld, a Jebb, a Williams, a 
© Smith.” See Dyer's Poems, pp. 36, 37. Bat though 


Mrs. B. has lately F dlished several political tracts which, 


if not discreditable to her talents and virtues, can by no 
means add to her reputation, yet, I ain sure, she must re- 
probate, with me, the alarming eccentricities of Miss Woll- 


' gtonecraſt, Of Mrs. Jebb's Publications, I received the 


first intelligence in the notes to Mr. Dyer's Poems, (p. 
36): and I have named her here, only as an ob; cure writer, 
when compared with Miss Aikin, the, favourite of my ear- 
lier years, when first I lisp'd in numbers.” 


See p. 20] In Mrs. Robinson's Poetry, there is a peculiar 
delicacy: but her. Novels, as literary compositions, have no 
great claim to approbation As containing the doctrines of 
Philosophism, they merit the geverest censure. Would that, 

B 
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And HTR N,“ fu'd by Freedom, bade adieu \ 


To all the broken visions of Peru ; 


4 
—_— 


for the sake of herself and her beautiful daughter (Whose 
personal charms are only equalled by the elegance of her 
mind) would, that, for the sake of the public morality, 
Mis. Robinson were persueded to dismiss the gloomy 
phantom of annihilation; to think seriously of a future re- 
tribution; and to communicate to the world, a recantation 
of errors that originated in levity, and have been nursed by 
pleasure! I have seen her, „ glittering like the morning- 
2 $ter, full of life, and splendor and joy!” Such, and more 
glorious, may I meet her again, when the just“ shall shine 


forth as the brightness of the firmanent, and as the stars 
« for ever _ ever!“ 


+ | [Se p.21 | The Sonnets of Charlotte Smith, have a pen- 
siveness peculiarly their own: It is not the moaotonous plain- 
tiveness of Shenstone, the gloomy melancholy of Gray, or 
the meek subdued spit it of Collins. It is a strain of wild, yet 
s0ftenedsorrow, that breathes a romantic air, without le- 
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And YEARSELEY, t who had warbled, Nature's child, 


Midst twilight dews, her minstrel ditties wild, 


sing, for a moment, its mellowness. Her images, often 
-original, are drawn from nature: the most familiar, .have a 
ne wand charming aspect. Sweetly picturesque, she creates 
with the pencil of a Gilpin, and infuses her own soul into 


the landscape. There is so uncommon a variety in her ex- 
pression, that I could read a thousand of suchSonnets with- 
out lassitude. In general, a very few Sonnets fatigue at- 


tention, partly owing to the sameness of their construction. 
Petrarch, indeed, I can relish for a considerable time: 
but Spenser and Milton soon produce somnolence. As a 
Novel-writer, her Ethelinde and Emmeline place her above 


all her contemporaries, except Mrs. D' Arblay and Mrs. 


Radcliffe. But why does she suffer her mind to be infected 
with the Gallic mania! I hope, ere this, she is completely 
recovered from a disorder, of which, indeed, I observed 
only a few slight symptoms. 


*[Seep.22] Mi s Helen Williams is, doubtless a true poet. 


But is it not extraordinary, that. such a genius, a feinale and 80 
B 2 
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(Tho! soon a wanderer from her meads and milk, 


She long'd to rustle, like her sex, in silk) 


——_— 


young, should have become a politician—that the fair He- 
len, who:e notes of love have charmed the moonlight vallies 
should stand forward, an intemperate advocate for Gallic 
licentiousness—tbat such a woman should import with her, 
a blast more pestilential than that of Avernus, though he 
has so often delighted us with melodies, soft as the 8ighs. of 


the Zephyr, delicious as the airs of Paradise ?---(Sce her 
Letters from France.“) 


+ [| See p 23] Mrs. Yearseley's Poems, as the product of an 
untutored milk-womaa, certainly entitled her to patronage ; 
and patronage she received, from Miss H. More, liberal be- 
yond example. Vet, such is the depravity of the human heart, 
that this milk- woman had no sooner her hut cheered by the 
warmth of benevolence, than she spurned her benefactor 
from her door. Perhaps, she had read, when a poor la- 
bourer's child at a charity-school, the Fable of © the Adder 
« and Traveller;” the model application of which to her- 
self, at this crisis of her life, might have done her more Cr 
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Now stole the modish grin, the sapient sneer, 


And flippant Hays * assum'd a cynic leer; 
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sential service, than all her political reveries. But she has 


since pursucd her literary career, with an ardor by no means 
damped” by the sense of ingratitude. Self-Love, indeed, 


seems to have thrown over her conduct a delustve colouring. 


In the preface to her romantic Novel, “ the Royal Cap- 


tives,” Mrs. V. has plainly an eye to her worthy patroness, 


„Nature herself drew delusion in the desart, where I was 


% beloved by Fancy before I wa: alive to Fame, and tasted 
« more delight than I have since found in the midst of 


proud society, where favor falls heavily on the heart 


% from the hand of arrogance.” My business, however, 
with Mrs. Y. is to recall her, if possible, from her Gallic 
wanderings—if an appeal to native ingenuousness be not too 
late; if the fatal example of the Arch-prie:tess of Female 
Libertinism, have any influence on a mind once stored 
with the finest moral sentiment. 


* Mary Hays, I believe, is little known: but from her Let- 
** ters and Essays, she is evidently a W ollstouecraftian. 
| B 3 
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While classic KAUFFMAN “ her Priapus drew, 
And linger'd a sweet blush with EMMA CREW E. t 


— 
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* I cannot mention (says she) the admirable advocate for 
« the rights of women, without pausing to pay a tribute of 
« prateful respect, in the name of my sex, to the virtue and 
« talents of a writer, who with equal courage and ability, 
* hath endeavoured to rescue the female mind from those 
« prejudices which have been the canker of genuine virtue.“ 
Preface to her “ Letters and Essays,“ p. 6. The rights 
« of women and the name of Wollstonecraft, will go down 
*« to Posterity with reverence,” © Letters,“ &c. p. 21. 
Mary Hays ridicules © the good lady who studied ber Bi- 
ble, and obliged her children to say their prayers, and go 
stated ly to church.“ p 34. Her expressions respecting the 
European Governments are, in a high degree, inflammato- 
Ty. See pages 14, 15, 17, 18, 19. 
* Angelica Kauffman's print, should accompany Miss 
Wollstonecraft's Instructions in Priapism, already noticed, 
by way of illustration. This, and a littte plant-adulterr, 
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Yet, say, ye Fair, with man's tyrannic host, 
Say, where che battles ye so proudly boast, 
While, urg'd to triumph by the Spartan fife, 5 
Corporeal struggles mixd with mental strife ? 


» — 


would go great lengths, in producing among girls, the con- 
summation so devoutly wished. 


+[ See p. 26] There is a charming delicacy in most of the 
pictures of Miss Emma Crewe; though I think, in her 
« Flora at play with Cupid,”” (the frontispiece to the Se- 
cond part of the Botanic Garden) she has rather overstepped 
the modesty of nature, by giving the portrait an air of 
voluptuousness too luxuriously melting. 


t Our new philosophi:al system (particularly that part 
of it which confounds the distinction of the sexes) bears a 


strong resemblance to the boasted institutions of Lycurgus. 
In Sparta, young women went abroad without veils; and 
married women could have entertained no very exalted 


By 
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Where, the plum'd chieſtain of your chosen train, 
To fabricate your laws, and fix your reign? 


© —_ 
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idea of the matrimonial connection, since they were oſten 
teat or let out by their husbands, to unmarried meu, fur 
the good of the community. As to the gymnastic exercises, 
alluded to above, it is well known, that Lycurgus o-liged 
the young women to run, wrestle, throw quoits, &c. &c. 
and to appear naked, as well as the men, and dance naked 
at their solemn feazgts and sacrifices, singing appropriate 
songs; whil:t the young men made a ring round them, 


spectators of the exhibition. Though, at first, true mo- 
deity (it seems) was observed; yet the women, in process 


of time, converted those solemui ies into instruments of li- 


berrinism ; insomuch, that they were censured by ancient 


writers for their excessive wantonness. See Plutarch, ia 
his Lives of Lycurgus and Numa. The Spartan women 
were considered by Lycurgus, as mere state-breeders: and 
Such are they considered by the French, at the present hovr. 
It was declared by a Decree of the Convention {June 6th, 
279%, that there was Og criminal i in the promiscucus 
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Say, hath her eye its lightnings flash'd, to scath 
The bloom young Pleasure sheds on Glory's path; 
Her car, indignant as she march'd along, 

Scorn'd every charm of soft lascivious song ? 

Say, hath she view'd, if pass'd the mourner by, 
The 3 form, nor heav'd one female sigh; 


commerce of the sexes. But that abominable farce in the 
Church of Notre Dame (which is in every one's recollection) 
was an exhibition truly Spartan. We do not (said the 
« High Priest to the populace) call you to the worship of 
&« inanimate idols. Behold a masterpiece of vature” (lif- 
ting up the veil which conceated the n-ked charms of the 


beautiful Madins. Barbier) “ This sacted image shall influ- 


*' ence all hearts.” And it did so. The people shouted: 
# No more altars; no more priests—n9 God, but the Gog 
# of nature.” See Robinson, p. 232. 


vs 
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Arad. with proud intellect, at fortune laugh'd, * 
Mock'd the vain threat, and brav'd the evenonyd Shak? 
Say, hath your chief the ideal depths explord, + 
Amid the flaming tracts of spirit soar'd, 


And frown base earth, by Reason's vigor borne, 
Hail'd the fair beams of Mind's expanding morn? 


* Miss Wollstonecraft “ possessed a firmness of mind, an 
© unconquerable greatness of soul; by which, after a Short 
ti internal struggle, she was accustomed to rise above Jifhi= 
6 culties and n | 


Gedwin's Memoirs, p. . 


+ Flammantia mænia mundi.—1 hacs allude, also, tothe 
spiritus intus alit, and the mens agitat molem of the Plato- 
nists: for, I conceive, Philosophism has reduced the God 
of the Universe, to this prevading miud or spirit. : 
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Alas! in every aspiration bold, 

I saw the creature of a mortal mould: 

Ves! not untrembling {tho? I half ador'd 

A mind by Genius fraught, by Science stor'd) 

I saw the Heroine mount the dazzling dome 

Where Shakspeare's spirit kindled, to illume 

His favourite Fus8L1, and, with magic might, 

To earthly sense unlock d a world of light! 
Full soon, amid the high pictorial blaze, 

Ia a Sibyl-transport in her gaze : | 

To the great Artist, from his wondrous Art, 

I saw transferr'd the whole enraptnr'd Heart 5 


Till, mingling soul with soul, in airy trance, 


Ealighten'd and inspir'd at every glance, 


15 
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And from the dross of appetite refin d,“ 


And, grasping at angelic food, all mind, 

Down from the empyreal heights she sunk, betrays 
To poor Philosophy a love-aick maid! + 
But hark | lascivious murmurs melt around; 


And pleasure trembles in each dying sound. 


14 | 
#* cc However gross, indeed, the food might be, 


JJ... Can 0,06 0:0. to taste 
« Think not, she would be nice.” ....... 
I LC nay ++ for what redounds, transpires 


% Thro' spirits with ease!“ Paradise Lost, b. 5. I. 432. 


+ * Miss Wollstonecraft used often to meet Mr. Fuseli 
it at the house of a common friend, where she was so charmed 
10 with his talents, and the tout ensemble, that she suffered 
4 herself to fall in love with him, though a married man.“ 
See Godwin' s Memoirs, 


\ 
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et this morning, surprised to observe, among Sir Brooke 
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| A myrtle bower, in fairest bloom array'd, | 
To laughing Venus streams the Silver Shade: | 
ThrilPd with fine ardors Collinsonias glow, 2 
And, bending, breathe their loose desires below. 
Each gentle air a swelling anther heaves, 


Wafts its full sweets, and shivers thro' the leaves. 


The vegetable passion of love is agreeably seen in 
& the flower of the Parnassia, in which the males alternate. 
&« ly approach and recede from the female, and in the flow- 
„ er of Nigella, or Devil in the bush, in which the tall 
« females bend down to their dwarf husbands. But I was, 


% Boothby's valuable collection of plants at Asbourn, the 
© maniſest adultery of several females of the plant Collinso- 
„ nia, who had bent themselves into contact with the males 
of other flowers of the same plant, in their viciaity, neg- 
& lectful of their own.” | 


Botanic Garden, Part the First, p. 199--- 3d. Edit. 
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Bath'd in new bliss, the Fair-one greets the bower, 
And ravishes a flame from every flower; 
Low at her feet inhales the master's sighs, 
And darts voluptuous poison from her eyes, 
Yet, while each heart-pulse, ” the Paphian gore, 
Beats quick to IMLAY and licentious love, * 
A sudden gloom the gathering tempest spreads; 
The floral arch-work withers o'er their heads ; 


* To smother, in dissipation, her passion for Fuseli, Miss 
W. had fled to France. There she met with a paramour 
responsive to hersighs, a Mr. Imlay : with him she formed 
'a connection, though not a matrimonial one; being always 
of opinion, with Eloisa, that 


4 Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
„ Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies!“ 
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Whirlwinds the paramours asunder tear; 
And wisdom falls, the victim of despair, * 
And dost thou rove, with no internal light, 


Poor maniac! thro? the stormy waste of night ? 


11 and 


* Imlay soon left his lady to her “on imaginations.” 
Thus abandoued, she returned to London; and driven to 
desperation, attempted to put an end to her life, but was 
recovered. She soon, however, made a second effo:t to 
plunge into eternity. In a dark and tempestuous night, 
sbe repaired to Putney- bridge; where, determined to 
throw herself into the river, she walked up and down, for 
half an hour, through the rain, that her clothes, being tho. 
roughly drenched and heavy, might facilitate her descent 
into the water. She then leaped from the top of the 


bridge; but finding still a difficulty in sinking, tried to 


press her clothes closely around her, and at last became in- 
sensible; but at this moment she was discovered, and 
brought back to life. See God win's Memoirs. 


+ do not think my sister so to seek, 
% Or 80 unprinciple'd in Virtue's book, 


| 
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Has thou no sense of guilt to be forgiv'n 
No comforter on earth, no hope in Heaven? 
Stay, stay—thine impious arrogance restrain- 
What tho? the flood may quench thy burning brain, 
Rash woman! can its whelming wave bestow 
Oblivion, to blot out eternal woe? 

* © come {a voice seraphic seems to say) 
Fly that pale 1 sisters! come away. 
Come, from those livid nale withdraw your gaze, 
I Those limbs which virtue views in mute amaze z 


4 


E And the sweet peace that Goodness bosoms ever, 
« As that the single want of light and noise 
4 Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts.“ 


See Milton's Comus, J. 370, &c. &. 
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Nor deem, that Genius lends a veil, to hide 


The dire apostate, the fell suicide.“ 


G 


** 
* 


*I know nothing of Miss Woolstoneeraft's character or 
conduct, but from the Memoirs of Godwin, with whom 
this lady was afterwards connected. We did not marry,” 
tays, Godwin: but during her pregnancy with G. they 
married. She died in consequence of child-birth, in 1797. 
A woman who has broken through all religious restraints, 
will commonly be found ripe for every species of licentious- 
ness. Miss W. had been bred to the established Church; 
but from her intimacy with the late Dr. Price, was indu- 
ced, occasionally, to attend the sectarian worship, Thus 
© halting between two opinions,” she at length regarded 
both, as the mere prejudices of education, and became 
equally averse from the church and the conventicie. And; 
accordingly, for the last ten years of her life, she frequent- 
ed no- place of public worship at all. How far a woman of 
zuch principles, was qualified to superintend the education 
of young ladies, is a point which I shall leave, to be discus- 
ted and determined by the circles of fashion and gallantzy 
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© Come, join, with wonted smiles, a kindred strain, 


% Who court, like you, the Muse; nor court in vain, 
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int imat ing only, that Miss W. was a governess of the 
daughter of Lord Viscount Kingsborough. Her med itated 
suicide, we shall contemplate with fresh horror, when we 
eonsider that, at the time of the desperate act, she was a 
mother, deserting a poor helpless offspring. But, burst 
the ties of religion ; and the bands of nature will snap asun- 
der! Sentiments of religion may, doubtless, exist in the 
heart, without the external profession of it : but, that this 
woman was neither a Christian, nor a Mahometan, nor even 
2 Deist, is zufficiently evident from the triumphant report 
of Godwin. Godwin, then her husband, boasts that du- 
ring her last illuess (which continued ten days) not a word 
of a religious tendency dropped from her lips.—I cannot 
but think, that the Hand of Providence is visible, in her 
life, her death, and in the Memoirs themselves. As she 
was given up to ber heart's Justs,” and let * to follow 
$ her own imaginations,” that the fallacy of her doctrines 
and the effects of an irreligious conduct, might be manifes- 


E 
® Mark, where the sex have oft, in ancient days, & 


© To modest Virtue, claim'd a nation's praise; 
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ed to the world ; and as she died a death that strongly 
marked the distinction of the sexes, by pointing out the 


destiny of women, and the diseases to which they are lia- 


ble; so her husband was permitted, in writing her Me- 
moirs, to labour under a temporary infatuation, that every 


incident might be seen without a gloss—every fact ex- 
posed without an apology. 


* I need not remind my readers of Lucretia, Portia, 
Arria, Zenobia; or attempt to display the virtuesof Corne- 
lia, Aurelia or Attia, whose attention to the education of 
their children is particularly noticed by the author of that 
beautiful Dialogue on the Decline of Eloquence. Quintili- 
an, indeed, tells us, that in the age immediately preceding 


"his own, ladies of rank were accustomed to superintend 


the moral education both of their sons and daughters. That 
the ancients entertained notions of female delicacy not very 
ELON C — 
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4 Chasd from the public scene the fiend of strife, 


„ And shed a radiance o'er luxurious life N 


dissimilar from our own, may be inferred from the senti- 
ments of Pericles, who “ advises the Athenian women to 
« aspire only to those virtues that are peculiar to their sex, 
« and to follow their natural modesty;“ from Seneca's 
high opinion of the talents and virtues of women, and even 
from the imaginary portraits of a Panthea, a Penelope, an 
Andromache, a Lavinia--- though the last personage, in- 
deed, is generally regarded, as no favourite of the poet, 
To digress a moment from the main subject, I would ob- 
gerve, that Virgil has given us, in a line which has been lit- 
tle understood, a delicate picture of Lavinia: 


Causa mali tanti, atque oculos dejecta decoros. - 


Lavinia is here painted, as casting her lovely eyes to the 
ground, from the consciousncss of her being the cause of s 
great a calamity, but still preserving the serenity of her mind, 
from the consciousness that she is but the innocent cause of 


*. 
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© In silken fetters bound the obedient throng, 


* And soften'd despots by the power of song. 


it. They are beautiful eyes from the pensivenes: of thought 
and the complacency ot innocence : they are beautiful, from 
the characteristic propriety of their expression. The English 
reader can conceive no notion of the portrait, from the fol- 
lowing versious of that inimitable verse: 


WE Lo ] ß 

„% With dopant eyes appears the fatal bride.” 
Dryden, b. x1. v. 723. 

& Lavinia grac'd her side, the royal fair, 

„The guiltle:s cause of this destructive war; 

©. To earth her streaming eyes the maid inelin'd.“ 


Pitt, v. 674. 
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% Yet woman owns a more extensive way 
% Where Heaven's own graces pour the living ray: 


% And vast its influence o'er the social ties, 


* 


| * By Heaven inform'd, if female genius rise“ 


* i 


Its power how vast, in critic wisdom sage, 


« If MoxrAcuEf refine a letter'd age; 
& And CARTER, with a milder air, diffuse 


© The moral precepts of the Grecian Muse; 


8 
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* Aﬀter all, it is Christianity, which has given women 
their appropriate rank in society. See Rebinson's proofs, 
&c. pp. 262--- 271, See also, p. 457- 


+ It is no trivial praise to say, that Mrs. Montague is 
the best female critic, ever produced in any country. Mad. 
Dacier, compared with Mrs. M. is all affectation. 

t Though 1 have alluded to Carter's Epictetus, yet I 
prefe: her poetry to her trakslation. Mrs. Carter and Mrs. 
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% And listening girls perceive a charm unknown 


In grave advice, as utter'd by CuaroNE * 


"Io 


Barbauld closely resemble each other, in their stile of poe- 
try. There is a calm equability in their numbers. Their 
diction is perspicuous and pure, But Mrs. B. is more cor- 
rect. Nor is Mis. Carter equal to her poetic sister, in de- 
scriptive powers. Warrington Academy is finely colored; 
we meet with no such painting in Mrs. Carter. They both 
wrote Odes: but I cannot say much for their lyric ta- 
lents. The Ode to Melancholy and the Ode to Content, 


written in the same agreeable stanza, flowing with the same 


melodious sweetness, breathing the same placid air, may 
both be admitted as specimens of a lively fancy; though 
they have little of the vivida vis animi. 


* Chapone's Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, are 
incontestible proofs of her ingenuity, and the goodness of 
her heart. But Mrs. C. lately made an effort on the harp; 


an instrument, which (she ought to have considered) ro- 
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« If SEWARD®#* sting with rapture every vein, 


„Or gay Piozzi t sport in lighter strain; 


quires gracefulness and ease. She was deficient in both: 
aud her notes were weak and harsh. I was sorry to see s0 
excellent an instructor of youth, expose herself by an affec- 
tation of things beyond her reach. But I was more concern- 
ed to see her sanctioned by the example of Fordyce. 


* Poetry (says an excellent writer) is passion.“ Miss 
Seward's Poems are „ thoughts that breathe, and words 
de that burn.” And he, who. hesitates to allow this lady 
the very first place among the female Poets of this country, 
must be grossly deficient in taste. Her * Cooke,” her 
« Andre,“ her Louisa,“ are, all, first- rate performances; 
either of these enchanting Poems would be sufficient to im- 
mortalise the name of Seward. 


. + Mrs. Piozzi is distinguished by a lively imagination, 
Both i in her Verse and Prose, we have- numerous. felicities. 
of thought and expression. 


15 
« If BURNEY* mix wich sparkling humour chaste 
% Delicious feeling and the purest taste, 
« Or RapcLirret wrap in necromantic gloom 
© The impervious forest and the mystic dome; 
% If BEAUCLERK+ paint Lenora's spectre-horse, 


* The uplifted lance of death, the grisly corse; 


— 


The united merits of Evelina, Cecilia and Camilla, 
must place Mrs. D' Arblay, above all the Novel-writers 
that have existed, since the first invention of this Alien 
species of composition. 


+ Her muse (as Gray, after a Greek writer, said of Ossi- 

an's) is © che very demon of poetry.” In her Mysteries of 
Udolpho, we have all that is wild, magnificent and beauti- 
ful, combined by the genius of Shakspeare, and the taste 
of Mason. 


+ The Fable of Leonora, has been finely illustrated b 
the pencil of lady Diana Beauclerk. 
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% And cen a Princess lend poetic grace, “ 
„ The penci!'s charm, and breathe in every trace.“ 


She ceas'd; 1 and round their More f the sisters 
sigh'd! 


Soft on each tongue repentant murmurs died; 


* 


— 


* The d-signs with which the princess Elizabeth furnish- 


ed Sir James Bland Burgess, for the Birth and Triumph 
& of love,” are exquisitely beautiful. The Princess EIIzz- 
beth, indeed, is eminently accomplisbed, as well as her 
Royal Sisters. Nor is it the voice of flattery which says, 
that the elegance of their persons, heightened by all the 
lustre of the fashionable acquirements, must yield to those 
mental graces which they could only have attained from a 
virtuous education. For such they are indebted to a mother: 
who is thoroughly skilled in tie cultivation of the heart; 


and whose high example must surely have a benignant in- 


fluence on the British ladies ; unless the example of the great - 


hath ceascd to attract imit..tion. 
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And sweetly scatter'd (as they glanc'd away) 


Their conscious blushes spoke a brighter day.“ * 


— 


[See p. 46. ] + The Margravine of Anspach, I.:dy Burrel, 
Mrs. Dobson, and many other ladies of high literary at- 
a tainments here occur—thuugh to notice every distin- 
guished name, would not accord with my design, 


- [See p. 46.] þ Miss Hannah More may justly be esteemed , 
as a character, in all points, diametrically opposite to Miss 
Wollstonecraft; excepting, indeed, her genius aud literary at- 
tainments. To the great natural endowments of Miss W. 
Miss More has added the learningot lady Jane Gray without 
the pedantry, and the Christian graces of Mrs. Rowe, without 
the enthusiasm. Her „ Percy,” her „ Sacred Dramas,” 
ther © Es8ays,”” and her“ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
“0 Great” will be read, as long as sensibility and good taste 
shall exist among us. From her Essays, I shall make an 
extract or two, which will throw light on the subject be- 
fore us. Talking of the distinct ion of the sexes, Women,“ 
says Miss More, © have generally quicker perceptions; men 
C5 
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have juster sentiments. Women consider how thingy 

may be prettily said; men, how they may be properly 

said. Women speak, to shine or please; men, to con- 

vince, or confute, Women admire what is brilliant; 

men, what is solid. Women prefer a sparkling effusion 

of fancy, to the most laborioũs investigation of facts. 

In literary composition, women are pleased with auti- 
thesis: men, with observat ion and a-just deduction of 
effects from their causes. In Romance and Novel-writ- 
ing, the women cannot be excelled. To amuse, rather 
than to instruct, or to instruct indirectly, by short in- 
ferences drawn from a long concatenation of circumstan- 
stances, is at once, the business of this sort of composi- 
tion, and one of the characteristics of female genius. In 
Short, it appears, that the mind, in each sex, has some 
natural kind of bias, which constitutes a distinction of 
character; and that the happiness of both depends, in a 
great measure, on the preservation and observance of this 
distinction.“ „ Essay,“ pp. g——13. 


I may add, that we have upon record, many literary fe- 
male characters in ancient Greece and Rome, in Spain, in 
France, modern Italy, Germany, and England. But we 
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meet with one or two philosophers only, among them all, 
and those of an amphibious nature such, for instance, as 
Laura Cereti, who taught philosophy at Brescia, at the age 
of eighteen. In this country, there are few lad ies who have 
written history, with a Macaulay ; or composed treatises on 
astronomy, with a Bryan. I might point out numerous fe- 
malities, indeed, in Mrs. Micaulay's history ; and. in the 
& Compend ious System of Astronomy,“ I am rather plea- 
ted with elegant illustration, than instructed by science. 


[See p. 47-] * That Mrs. Godwin herself, may be num- 
bered among the penitent, and he, also, who © drew her 
& frailtics from their dread abode,” is the sincere and fer- 
vent Wish of a heart in charity with all men. 


Þ 


END OF THE UNSEX'D FEMALES». 


A SKETCH 
e OF THE | 
PRIVATE AND LITERARY CHARACTER 


OF 


JOHN WALCOT, M. D. 


COMMONLY- CALLED 
PETER PINDAR. 
Hypo man is descended from a respectable family in 
: Devonshire; he was bred to the study of physic, and 
practised for some time in the county of Cornwall. He 
afterwards followed the fortunes of his friend, the late 
Sir William Trelawney, to Jamaica, and, under his pa- 
tronage became Physician General to the Island. Ever 


a hunter after office, though he has railed so copiously 
against place-men of all descriptions, he was induced, 
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while in Jamaica, upon a prospect of important prefer. 
ment, to assume the clerical function; but, being disap- 
pointed in his views, he threw off the cassock before his 
return to England, and has never since resumed it. 


Wich his numerous satirical pieces almost every reader 
is, in some degree, acquainted. Few will want to be told 
that his chief delight has ever consisted in ridiculing the 
tuise and the virtuous; but, it is far from being generally 

known, in this country, that the last effort of his malig- 
mant and impious pen was pointed at Miss Hannah More, 
a lady who has long been looked upon as an honour to her 
sex and her country. 


Miss MoRE published, last year, © Strictures on Fe. 
1 male education,” which were mentioned with high en- 
comiums, in a note which the Bishop of London added to 
his last Pastoral Charge. Peter Pindar (who 1s truly a 
hend in human shape) saw, with pain, the extraordinary 
success of a work, wherein genius was displayed in sup- 
port of morality and religion ; and, casting behind him 
che consequences, he resolved to attack, not the work, 
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but its Author, and its Eulogist; which he did in a String 
of ribald poems, entitled © Ni! Admira ri.“ 


This direct attack on virtue and religion, this unbeara- 
ble outrage on morals, on decency, and on common sense, 


scems, at last, to have roused, against the profligate poet. 


aster, the public indignation, which is well expressed in 
the following critique, extracted from the Anti-Jacobin 
Review and Magazine, for November last. 


„ The maxim of ancient Satyrists was dicere de vitiis, 
parcere personis, a literal adherence to which, as we have 
elsewhere observed, we think by no means adapted to 
check the vicious spirit of modern times; but the man 
who has assumed the appellation of Peter-Pindar, and 
who, we su ppose, calls himself a satyrist, not contented 


with the latitude of which this observation of ours im- 


plies a tacit approbation, has absolutely reversed the old 
maxim, and his constant practice is, dicere de personis, par- 
cere vitrus. Though very far from possessing that fortitude 
which arises from the mens conscia recti, or even that 
courage which is the creature of habit, or the offspring of 


| 
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constitution, yet undismayed by the severe correction 


which the malignity of his heart erst drew down upon his 
Shoulders in his native county, he has now, for a series 
of years, indulged this propensity, and, with few occasi- 


onabinterruptions, followed the trade (we would be under- 


stood lteral y) of a wholesale dealer in doggerell- xhymes, 


which, in any other country than this, would not have 


obtained for their miserable author, a daily meal of bread 


and cheese. But in England, which can boast of as 
much wisdom as any nation upon earth, and of mote of 
that most useful quality, common-sense, than any other, 
the plant of folly thrives most luxuriantly, and pushes. 
forth most vigorous shoots. With ample ability to judge 
correctly, few Englishmen assert the privilege of judging 
for themselves. Hence, talent frequently becomes the 
dupe of ignorance ; and hence, the most wretched pro- 
ductions of perverted genius or incorrigible dullness,— 


particularly if seasoned with a tolerable sprinkling of 


abuse of virtuous and elevated characters, first attract the 
applause of some fool of fashion, whose ideas are kindly. 
adopted by his associates, then become the topic of con- 
versation in the circles of round-heads, at Ridgway's, or. 
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Debrett's, and from those hure authorities receive the $tamp 
of general currency. From this easy, or perverse disposi- 
tion, whichever it may be called, few have derived such so- 
lid advantage as Peter Pindar, a circumstance which must 
have afforded him the greater satisfaction, as he began life 
on the avowed principal of making the most he could of 
mankind ; in other words, of gaining as much money as he 
possibly could, by them, by any means, that were not pal- 


pably dangerous— 


f rem facias, rem 
Si possis rectè; si non, quocungue modo, rem 
was the only advice which the conscience of Peter ever 
wispered in his ear: — the nil conscire sibi; and the nulla 
pallescere culpa, would have been very ſruitless admonitious 
to him; his only murns aheneus consisting in a brazen face 
and callous heart. If, in these remarks, our readers should 
descry something more than critical severity, let them be 
assured that we speak not without book, we know the mag, 
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* To use his own language, 


« Tis money, money, only prompts the note.“ 
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we know him intus et in cute; we have long marked the 
malignant efforts of his mind, have traced him through 
all bis characters, and have, in all alike, found him a fit 
object of public execration. Should we be accused of 
here transgressing the bounds of criticism, our accusers 
will find; by a reference to our title-page, that we are 
not only Critics but Censors, and haves therefore a right to 
unite the two characters, wherever the interest of the 
tause, which we profcss to support, may require it. Though 
not poets like Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, yet 


claim we the privilege which they exercised. 
5 
Si quis erat dignus describi; quod malus ac fur, 
Quod mzchus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 


Famosus ; multa cum libertate notabant. 


4 


And so long as the liberty which we claim is only exer- 
eised against the vicious; against the rude assailant of his 
country's friends; the profligate reviler of his Sovereign; 
or the impious blasphemer of his God; it will not be ex- 
posed to the censure of the virtuous, x 
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Af Peter had ranged over the. whole kingdom in gearch 
of two objects of public derision, one of either sex, he 
could, with difficulty, have selected two that would have 
answered /zs purpose better, than the Bis HO or Lo- 
DON and Miss H. More; forhe could not have found two 
characters of more uni mpeached integrity, of more spot- 
less purity in private life; two of more amiable and more 
benevolent dispositions; nor two whose zeal was more 
ardent, whose efforts were more laudable to meliorate the 
hearts and minds, and to better the condition, of their 
fellow creatures. Ridicule has been the weapon which 
infidels have employed with the greatest success in attack- 
ing the bulwarks of religion; the weapon with which trai- 
tors have laboured to shake the pillars of royalty; the wea- 
pon which vice has ever used to sap the foundations of vir- 
tue; and therefore is ridicule the favourite weapon with . 
the prostituted muse of Peter Pindar, whose language and 


' whose sentiments are those of the lowest street-walker in 


the purlieus of Parnassus. The avowed cause of hostility. 
in the present instance, is a charge preferred by Miss 
More, in her excellent ** Strictures on Female Education, “ 
against the Poets, for their false and exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the female character, which have a tendency to 


pervert the female mind. Now we should not have con- 
| D 
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ceived that this charge could possibly affect Peter Pindar, 
since it is confined to Poets, and does not extend to Poet- 
asters and mere makers of Thyme,” Had it been aimed at 
him, we should have been the first to proclaim its injus- 
rice; for, whatever defects and vices may be imputable to 
his Muse, her effusions like the vulgar obscenity which 
often, to the disgrace of our Police, shocks the ear of mo- 
desty in our streets, may raise a blush upon the face, but 
can never pervert the mind. 


This attack on the Poets, however, is the pretext for 
his abuse of Miss More; and the praise of that Lady's book 
by the Bishop of London, in his excellent charge, is the rea- 
son assigned for his censure of that Prelate. He labours to 
Impress on the mind of the reader, a glaring, and, we have 
no scruple to say, a mil falshood, viz, that the strictures 
on Female Education were actually written by the Bishop 
of London, and therefore, that, in praising the author, 
his Lordship praises himself. Peter Pindar, who is the 
greatest egotist in the country, with a snglc exception,* who 
is in the constant habit of sounding forth his own praises, 
ems to think there is nothing improbable in this charge 
ef self. adulation, so falsely preferred against the Bishop 
ol London. Such a supposition is the natural growth of 
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uch a mind; and the noxious weed will, of course, be 

belt to vegetate and rot on his native dunghill. 


That Miss More was incapable of writing the Strictures 
on Female Education, this contemptible Rhymster inters 
from her former publications; yet these said strictures, $0 
dogmatically pronounced to be superior to any talents 
which she can be supposed to possess, and which, there- 
fore, are ascribed to the pen of the Bishop of London, 
are proclaimed in the very first page, to be * pages of pu- 
erile vanity and intellectual imbecitlity ! He compares the 
Lady to @ greasy heeled dray-horse ; affirms that her prose 
presents nothing new, and that her verse is lame, insipid 
stuffſ.— But, alas, whoever expects either reason, sense, 
delicacy or decorum, from Peter Pindar, must know lite 
tle of his works, and still less of the man 


Afier a suitable eulogy on prostitutes vice alone can 
interest hzs feeling. — The Bard does not scruple to ad- 
vance the following impudent falsehood— 


« Ev'n Judges, for their gravity rever'd, 

Pre seen upon Cr1m. Cox. with passion gape; 
Wich wanton questions wag the watering beard. 

Point the hot eye, and chuckle at a Rar E. * 
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k erer he beheld so disgusting a sight, it could only be 
| in the looking-glass /-—The malignity of his mind is wot 
less visible in the following stanza : | 
No scorn now frowneth from a Bishop's eye, 
No sounds of anger from his lips escape, 
Save on a Curate's importuning sigh, 
Save on the penury of ragged crape. “ 

Mr. MATH1As comes in for his share of abuse from 
this foul-mouthed Rhymster, who bestows on him the 
delicate appellations of . miserable Imp”—** poor little 
wretch”—** human snake“ “ human toad“ the ver- 
min,“ &, If Mr. Mathias entertains the same senti- 
ments of the man, which we entertain, he will, of course, 
think himself honoured by the abuse of one whose ac- 
Quaintaree is infamy, and whose touch is poison.“ Mr. 
Mathias is indebted for this honourable notice to the sup- 
Position, which Peter Pindar, with his atcustomed re- 
rd to truth, advances, as a positive fact, that he is the 
author of © The Puksuirs or L1TERATURE,”— 
This celebrated satire itself then draws forth his malig- 
Dity; it is called the PURSUITS OT RANCOUR:;; and 
we are told of © the enormity of its falsehood and its im- 
pudence, and of its contemptible imbecillity and 
this, from PsTER PxxDAR |—from a being who, for 
yezrs, has subsisted on the fruits of his rancour, his impu- 


dente, and his falschood f! f 
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Of the Pursuits of Literature we have had occasion ta 
speak, incidentally, more than once; we have declared our 
objections to particular parts of it, with freedom; and 
have censured a propensity to illiberal sarcasm, and in- 
discriminate abuse, which the author appeared to us to 
indulge too frequently, But when his satite is thus at- 
tacked ; when an attempt is made to sink all its merits, 
to consign the many excellent and judicious remarks 
which it contains, to oblivion, it would be an act of cow- 
ardice and treachery, nay, a dereliction of principle, on, 
our part, not to stand forward in its defence. Thus im- 
pelled, then, we shall boldly declare that we consider the 
author, whoever he may be, as an able advocate for reli- 
gion, morality, and social order; and, viewing him in 
this light, we are decidedly of opinion, that those writers 
who have had even just ground of complaint against him 
(and among these we rank Mr. Chalmers and the truly 
respectable author of · The Progress of Satire”), would act 
more nobly, and we will add, more consistently with the 
principles which they support, if they were to overlook 
his defects, and sacriſice their private resentment to their 
real for promoting the public good, In this instance we 
give no advice that we would not follow ourselves. Indeed, 
we may say, that we have pursued this very line of conduct. 
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Tue writer of this article contributed materially. to bring 
the Parzuits of Literature into nQtice, at a time when it 
was very little known; and, from the period to which 

we allude, the author must be sensible of a most material 
alteration in the sale of his work. Yet was he spoken 
of, in a subsequent part, in a contemptuous manner, that 
might possibly have justiſied a display of resentment ; but 
he was incapable of suffering any personal motives to bias 
his sense of public duty, or to make him attempt to check 
the circulation of a work, the general tendency of which 
appeared to him to be highly beneficial, —By our rigid 
adherence to truth and principle, we have already been 80 
unfortunate as to lose the friendship of men whostood, and 
who still stand, high in our respect and esteem. But were 
a perseverance in such line of conduct to be attended with 
still more painful sacrifices; were it to contract, to the 
utmost limits of contraction, the. cirele of our friends to 
encrease, ad infinitum, the number of our enemies; to 
accumulate difficulties on difficulties, mortifications on 
mortifications, we would still persist, Borne up by con- 
scious integrity, we would endeavour to stem the tarrent, 


though we should sink in the attempt. 


But, to return to the Work before us. The next ob- 
jects of the Bard's abuse are the Literary Ladies, who are 
members of the Blue Stocking Club; and he seems to think 


1 
it strange chat so far from smiling themselves at his doggrell, 
they should wonder ** how the world can smile,” We 
may possibly be able to suggest some few reasons, which 
might have restrained even the strongest propensity in 
those ladies, and in every virtuous mind, to Sue, were 
his pages calculated, by their wit and pleasantry, which 
they certainly are not, to excite a smile, except, indeed, 
it be the smile of contempt at the impotence of his malice. 
They may probably have traced the progress of Peter 
Pindar, from his first entrance into public life; they may 
have rcmarked the profligate priest, whose conversation 
exhibits a disgusting mixture of obscenity and blasphemy;“ 
they may have heard of kis mischievous disposition, when 
the obscure resident of a country town, employed in libell- 


** 
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This man, or rather this monster in human shape, is in 
the habit of expressing a wish, founded on the excess of his 
attachment to mere sensual gratifications, that God would 
grant him a lease of his life for 590 years; aud of bursting 
forth into impious exclamations, which a religious mind 
shudders to think of—he has even been known to exclaim 
66 g—d b—t death; I could spit in g—d's face for invents 
ing death” — Following up this horrid blasphemy with an 
action corresponding with-the sentiment !! !* It will easily 
be conceived, that to such a being as this, the idea of death 
tannot be very consolatory! 


N 


ing his fle ighbours, and descending to the most mean and 
paltry arts for a subsistance; they may have followed him 
to town, endeavouring to live on the talents of a man 
| whom he osteutatiously affected to patronize, under the 
Express condition of receiving one-half of the produce of 
his labours ;* they may have watched him in his subsequent 
attempts to obtain notoriety and wealth, by bribing the ser- 
vants of his Sovereign to betray their trust, to reveal his 
family secrets, and to expose all those little foibles from 
which no man upon earth is exempt, in order to render 
them objects of public derision and scorn; recollecting, 
no doubt, that the regicides of France attempted to render 
their Sovereign ridiculous before they ventured to mur. 
ger him ; they may have marked his progress from seditious 
to treasonable insinuations, in recommending it to subjects 
occasionally to be head their Monarchs; .— they may have 
noted the invariable tendency of his works to depreciate 
worth, and to calumniate virtue, not only forgetting, but 
absolutely perverting, the very object of satire—the cor- 
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* If the public wich for any explanation of the transaction 
here alluded to, they are referred for such explanation to _ 
Opie, the Painter. 

+ We allude to bis observation, in one of his libel- 
lous productions, (we forget which) that Kings, like candles, 
are better for snuffing, i. e. taking off their heads. 
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fection- of vice; and they may, lastly, have heard of his 
_base acceptance of a salary from that government which he 
had incessantly vilified, to write in opposition to the very 
men whose principles and hose conduct he had invaria- 
bly praised.#—A recollection of these facts would, we 
Should apprehend, suffice to check a sm#, and to justify 
any expression of surprize, that the world should Smile at 
Suck productions of $:c> Bard. We confess, it appears 
to us, that any readers who were apprized of these circum- 
stances and could $y2/e, must not only sympathize with 
the feelings, but favour the principles, of the man ;—prooks 
of a weak headand a bad heart. 


We have extended our remarks on the worthſess pro- 
duction of this arrogant upstart, whose prostituted muse, 
with her vulgar strains, vainly seeks to usurp the honours 
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+ ® Lest he should dare to deny this assertion, as we know 
be has been in the habit of doing, especially at Bath, we will 
remind him that there is written evidence of the fact in ex- 
istence; and we will also recall to his recollection, his 
fraudulent intent ions, his scandalous evasions, and his cow- 
urdly escape, „ chop- fallen and confounded,” when chal- 


lenged with his baseness, and called upon to retract the im- 
pudent fashoods which he had dared to advance IA av 
least will under$tand us. 
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that are due only to the legitimate daughters of Parnaszus, 
far beyond the limits which we usually prescribe to articles 
of a similar description. But we deemed it a duty incum- 
bent on us, to embrace the first opportunity that presented 
itself of exhibiting the bard in his proper colours; and of 
admonishing the sound part of the public against affording 
their countenance and protection to works which they 
ought to discourage and despise. Let the Jacobins, if 
they will, take to their bosoms a writer, who is, in all re- 
gpects, qualified to become their Poet-Laureat; but let 
their opponents act in a manner consistent with their prin- 
ciples, and discountenance vice whatever garb she may 

wear, whatever mask she may assume. f | 


To the Soi-disant “ PETER PINDAR,” 


Occasioned by the perusal of his late publication « Nit 
Admirari, An indecent and scurrilous attack up- 
on two of the most amiable, and exemplary, charac- 
ters of the age 
OrrsrR NC of Momus; born of jaundic'd Spleen, 
Beneath the Manchineel's empoisoning dews ; 
Whose satires, pointed by the jest obscene, 
Abuse, and lies, and ribaldry diffuse; 
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Whose paltry rhymes, while puisne Critics praise, 


And low buffoon'ry, genuine wit misname, 


Their Flattery's dupe usurps the Poet's bays, 


And deems th' applause of fools, the meed of 
Fame | 


A Pindar, thou? As well might we compare 
The royal Lion with the sportive Kid; 

A glimmering taper to the Sun's broad glare; 

A pigmy nine-pin to a pyramid! 


The Theban Eagle, Soaring to the Sun, 
With eye, undazzled, view'd his mid-day beams : 
You, (Owl like) Virtue's milder radiance shun, 
And, wrapp'd in darkness, pour your hateful streams, 


He,” true to merit, eterniz'd the names 
Of god- like heroes, in immortal strains; 

Your doggrel muse the brightest worth defames, 
And fouls the purest snow with Envy's stains! 


The bright effusions of is muse sublime, 

While Taste and Genius live, shall neter expire: 
Thy spurts of envy, thy malignant rhyme 

With infamy shall die before their Sire! 
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Thon, like thy miscreant prototype of yore,” 


Thersites, chusest for thy Satire's theme 
The, wise, the good-—a Porteus, or a More; 
But sovereign Scandal, thy delight supreme!“ 


Unhallow'd wretch! when thy detested name, 
When all the odious libels malice jaig'd, 
Shall be forgotten, or but live to Shame, , 


And thoughtless Folly blushes to have praisd, 


Their works shall please, instruct, reform mankind ; 
Their genuine worth, and pure unspotted lives 

Shall leave that sweet, that honest fame behind, 
Which Art's most lasting monument survives! 


And oh! if &er Reflection intervene, 
If Grace &er shed her influence on thy soul, 
Anticipate that last, that awful scene, 1 5 
When shudd' ring nature hastens to her goal! 


Think, then, the wrongs by patient Merit borne, 
Shall wring Contrition's agonizing sigh: 

And the vain wish, like those, whom now you scorn, 
With Virtue to have lived, in peace to die!“ 
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